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RUSSIA'S DARKEST HOUR 

BY CHARLES JOHNSTON 



Let us begin by taking stock of the immensity of Ger- 
many's success in Russia, and of Russia's ghastly collapse. 
We may get a picture of it in this way: In the year 1612 
Russia was a remote inland territory, ignorant, anarchic, 
cut off from the Baltic, cut off from the Black Sea, having 
only a shadowy hold over Siberia. In one of his less known 
prose works, Milton described that remote forest land under 
the title of Moscovia, and the title may very well serve for 
the shreds and patches of the Russian Empire that remain 
to-day. In the twelve months of the Russian Revolution 
everything has been lost to Russia that was gained in the 
three centuries from 1612. Moscovia is once more a remote, 
ignorant anarchic territory, cut off from the Baltic, cut off 
from the Black Sea, and with only a shadowy hold over her 
immense Asian dominions. 

And all that Russia has lost has gone to Germany, for 
neither Austria nor Turkey has at this moment any more real 
independence than have Courland and Lithuania; all real 
control is in German hands. So the Germans are planning — 
so soon as they shall have " smashed " the Allies on the 
western front — to begin the huge process of digesting Russia, 
spreading a wide net over the Ukrainian wheatfields, plant- 
ing German colonies and German factories in the mineral 
lands of the Don and Ural, sending forth outposts of Kultur 
across the vast spaces of Siberia. 

But — while final victory so unaccountably delays on the 
western front — barriers to the German triumphal progress 
across Russia are beginning to show themselves; the process 
of assimilation is not working out with the smoothness that 
Germany has the right to expect from her so deeply thought 
out schemes. Things are not going altogether well. 
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The most obvious obstacle appears to lie in the insane 
folly of Germany's agents. The " Lenins " and " Trotskys " 
have let loose forces that they will be wholly unable to control, 
and whose operation is quite certain to defeat the designs 
which Germany sent them to carry out. And, to begin with, 
we must realize quite clearly that, while it has become the 
fashion to speak of these men and their " pals " as the tem- 
porary Government of Russia, there is, in fact, no Russian 
Government at all, nor any material out of which, so far as 
these men are concerned, a Government could be built. We 
were informed, a few weeks ago, at the time when the Ger- 
mans were advancing beyond Reval toward Petrograd, that 
the Russian capital had been transferred from Petrograd to 
, Moscow, and that the " Lenins " and " Trotskys " were 
making their way to Moscow, post-haste. We imagine, per- 
haps, that there was an ordered, dignified transfer of disci- 
plined Government officials, as when the Government of 
France went from Paris to Bordeaux in early September, 
1914 ; but I am convinced that nothing of the sort really took 
place in Russia. To begin with, not a single department was 
regularly functioning at Petrograd, or had been regularly 
functioning for months past; there were, in fact, no Govern- 
ment departments in being to transfer. The Russian 
Foreign Office, so far as it existed, amounted to no more than 
control of the cables — with control of a few wild journalists 
who sent enthusiastic Bolshevik messages; no real Govern- 
ment business was being transacted beyond the stately doings 
at Brest-Litovsk. One wonders, by the way, what may be 
the international status of a treaty, when the parties of one 
part have no legal status as a Government, and all inscribe 
the treaty with pen-names? 

But in view of the present trend of their foreign policy, 
perhaps the Bolsheviki are all the better for having no For- 
eign Office. They need no organization to deal with Ger- 
many — Germany thoughtfully provides it — and the Entente 
Powers will not recognize them. But there are departments 
without which no Government can even pretend to exist. 
There is, to begin with, the vital matter of revenue. How 
far is it realized that, so far, the Bolsheviki have paid their 
bills — so far as they have paid them — by two rudimentary 
expedients? — by wholesale stealing of other people's money, 
and, when this ran short, by assiduous use of the printing 
presses. Probably no " government " ever printed so much 
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" money " in so short a time. With these slips of paper the 
Bolshevik magnates not only paid their own way handsomely, 
voting themselves salaries adequate to their high estate, but 
they also paid the members of the Red Guard — Kerensky's 
creation — magnificently, giving them twenty or twenty-five 
rubles a day, about equal, at the old rate of exchange, to 
$5,000 a year. No private soldiers were ever so splendidly 
remunerated, and the right to plunder must have brought in 
at least an equal amount. 

Meanwhile, no taxes were collected, no revenue came in. 
More than that, the Bolsheviki, as a part of the general 
process of " breaking down," have smashed the tax-collecting 
machinery; among other things, all the office records are 
gone. Of course, when in a corner like this, you can levy 
upon capital to a certain extent, and this the Bolsheviki have 
largely done; but, in the first place, under the happy condi- 
tions which the Bolsheviki themselves created, capital in 
Russia has almost absolutely ceased to be productive; and, 
in the second place, the Bolsheviki appear to have pretty 
well robbed the roost already. It is a fair assumption that 
in the coming fiscal year — supposing that the accounts are 
ever made out — the revenue of Russia will be practically nil. 
Already the whole machinery has practically stopped, under 
the wholesale national " sabotage " of the Bolsheviki. 

But, when revenue fails, and fails in this wholesale and 
sweeping way, it is futile to talk about the other departments 
— the " spending " departments — of the Russian Govern- 
ment. " Trotsky " talks, in his large way, about a new 
army of 250,000, of 500,000, of 1,500,000; he may be mad 
enough to believe his own dreams, as he may have believed in 
them a few weeks ago, when he was issuing ultimatums to 
the German General Staff. But he can hardly expect the 
rest of the world to take him seriously. It is, of course, a 
pure illusion to believe that, after their great triumph at 
Brest-Litovsk, the Bolsheviki " demobilized " the Russian 
army. In reality there was nothing left to demobilize. The 
Russian army had simply slunk home. And, as it happens, 
the Bolsheviki had presciently provided them with occupa- 
tion on their home-coming, which is likely to keep them 
pretty closely at work for a considerable time to come, and 
is likely, further, to work havoc among certain German 
schemes. 

The situation is this : bad and deadening as was the old 
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Russian communal village land tenure, there was, neverthe- 
less, some slight opportunity for the able, honest, industrious 
farmer to extend his holdings of land to some small degree, 
to get some reward for his better husbandry. So there has 
grown up a considerable inequality in size and value, not 
only between the holdings of one village and another, but 
between the holdings of one peasant family and another 
within the same village. 

The Bolsheviki gained power in two ways: by outbid- 
ding Kerensky for the support of the Red Guards (whom 
they proceeded to pay with fiat paper money) , and by prom- 
ising land to the peasants. The first proposal was to divide 
among the peasants the possessions of the more successful 
landowners, which were islands of intelligence and skill in 
the midst of the primeval inefficiency of the peasantry. But 
appetite comes with eating, and a second edict announced 
that peasant holdings also were to be divided, so that " the 
least should have as much as the greatest." 

Consider the beauty of that arrangement. At this 
moment there are, it must be remembered, no law courts or 
legal authorities whatever. What Kerensky left the Bol- 
sheviki swept away. There is, therefore, no authority what- 
ever throughout the length and breadth of Russia with power 
to guarantee a land title. More than that, there is absolutely 
no organization existing that could conceivably survey and 
allot the land of the Russian villages, according to the Bol- 
shevik principle. Even in peaceful times, what a force of 
surveyors would be required to map Russia's billion acres 
and divide it into equal plots! The task would, under the 
most favorable circumstances possible, take a long series of 
years. But the Russian snows are already melted. The time 
for the Spring sowing is not merely near; it has already come. 
Think, then, of the conditions besetting the Spring sowing 
in Russia in this year of grace, with the armed, demoralized 
hordes from the front, the men who once were Russia's army, 
trooping back to the villages and, after they have sacked and 
burned the houses of the larger landowners, demanding a 
division of the land of the peasants, according to the Bol- 
shevik formula. Imagine the wild fury of the more success- 
ful peasants, holders of the larger, better plots, when told 
that they must divide up with their more thriftless, stupider 
neighbors. Imagine, also the ubiquitous rifles and car- 
tridges, the absolute dissolution of discipline, and it would 
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seem to be pretty clear that the Spring sowing in Russia will 
take place, let us say, under considerable difficulties. 

In other words, the latest Bolshevik formula is calculated 
to add the last possible degree of anarchic destruction to a 
land that is well-nigh ruined already. And for exactly that 
reason we are justified in thinking of this as Russia's darkest 
hour, the hour before the dawn. 

For, it must be remembered, these Russian peasants have 
been promised the joys of paradise; and, to purchase these 
joys, they have practically sold their souls. But, like all who 
have made a bargain with the Adversary, they are already 
reaping the bitterest disillusion. For they thought it would 
be all take and no give, and they are already finding that it 
is all give and no take. Not only are there no joys of para- 
dise, but there is every likelihood that they will fight fero- 
ciously through the season of sowing, and when the harvest 
comes they will starve to death in millions. That would seem 
to be the practically inevitable working of the Bolshevik 
formula. 

But this condition of things seems likely to have two 
results : First, it seems highly improbable that there will be 
any large supplies of Russian grain available for Germany 
in the coming year, so that once more the shrewd German 
calculation will have over-reached itself; and, secondly, the 
Russian people are likely to sound such depths of misery as 
will provoke an inevitable reaction. 

In justice to these deluded Russian peasants, it must be 
remembered that all their prophets, from Hertzen to Tolstoi, 
have assured them that they were entitled to the land of 
Russia; and, indeed, the present situation in Russia is an 
almost exact working out of the Tolstoian gospel of non- 
resistance, anarchism and free soil. Therefore the Bolsheviki 
are quite logically pensioning Tolstoi's family. But, when 
the Russian peasants find that the realization of the princi- 
ples of their prophets lands them not in paradise but in a 
hell of internecine strife, they are likely to turn their backs 
upon these prophets and set their faces once more toward the 
old ways. They have already shown that their souls are fluid, 
almost vapor-like in their capacity for sudden change, and we 
are permitted to believe in the possibility of an equally com- 
plete change in the opposite sense. And the Bolshevik 
prophets and their German backers are quite likely to be 
swept away by such a reaction. 
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But we can, perhaps, reach the same result hy considering 
the whole problem in a quite different way, along the line of 
national characteristics and international problems. At any 
rate, the experiment is worth trying. 

The menace is that the Germans will expand to the east 
and south-east, not only along the Berlin-Bagdad line, but 
along the far longer line from Berlin to Vladivostok. And, 
according to the German calculation, there seems to be noth- 
ing to keep them back. Their victory seems already complete 
and overwhelming. Yet perhaps even the Germans are begin- 
ning to distrust the very completeness of their seeming vic- 
tories. They have at least had some opportunity to learn. 

Consider, then, this diverging line running from Berlin 
to Bagdad, from Vienna to Vladivostok. On its eastward 
trend from Berlin it runs first into Polish territory. Poland, 
for the moment, is prostrate, and the Germans are, no doubt, 
ignorant enough of human nature, and of the unconquerable 
soul, to believe that Poland will remain prostrate, the docile 
slave of Germany, to the end of time. But what is the reality 
concerning Poland? It is, I think, something like this: 
Never, through all her past history, has Poland suffered more 
atrociously than she has suffered since she was " liberated " 
by Germany and Austria in the late summer of 1915. And, 
just because of her terrible and unspeakable sufferings, never 
was there a time when the flame of Polish patriotism burned 
so brightly, with such invincible valor, as at the present 
moment. We know very well that Belgium, that occupied 
France, have not become " reconciled " to their bestial con- 
querors; that the Germans there are living upon a volcano. 
The same thing is true of Poland; perhaps even more true, 
since Poland's sufferings have been, and are, if possible, more 
atrocious. There is in Poland a steady tension of spiritual 
force — that force so unintelligible to the German mind, so 
disconcerting in its results — which only awaits its hour to 
blast and destroy the brutal tyranny, the detestable hypocrisy, 
which to-day weighs Poland down to the dust. Nothing is 
needed but a favorable opportunity, and we shall see all 
Poland in a flame, a crusade of liberation. 

From Vienna, on the long line to Vladivostok, one comes 
equally to Slavonic land. And the Czechs, the Moravians, 
the Slovaks have as keen a spirit of nationality, as deep- 
rooted and hearty a detestation of their Teuton tyrants, as 
have the Poles. Further, they have long realized their close- 
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ness to the Poles, in blood, in speech, in spiritual life; they 
have realized, too, that the Teuton, whether he be called 
Austrian or Prussian, is the common foe. If one could im- 
agine the German bled white and bleached, denatured in all 
possible ways, the residuum would, nevertheless, be such that 
men and women of other races would find them almost 
unassimilable. But when the German has, by the curious 
processes of his psychological training, raised into high relief 
all in him that is most Teutonic, then he becomes simply in- 
tolerable to any other race ; he must in time, one would think, 
become intolerable even to himself. 

And it happens that the Slavonic temperament is pecu- 
liarly disinclined to stomach the German ; every characteristic 
is antipathetic. Time and close association do nothing to 
bridge the chasm. And, if this close association be, as it now 
is, of the nature of unmeasured German tyranny, with every 
element of atrocity, then the longer that association con- 
tinues, the more violent will be the tendency to explode. One 
may say, indeed, that the national spirit of both Pole and 
Czech is steadily growing in clarity and strength, in virtue 
precisely of this Teuton oppression. 

The same thing is true of the Slavonic region which one 
enters, on the road from Vienna toward Bagdad: the region 
inhabited by a single race with many names: Serb, Croat, 
Montenegrin, Sclavonian, Bosnian, Dalmatian. All these 
speak practically the same tongue and are of practically the 
same blood. And, for centuries, during which they suffered 
all things from the oppression of the Turks, their national 
sense and national genius simply grew more clear, more 
fervent, more unconquerable. Even the Bulgarians may 
once more return to the right way, if they receive adequate 
punishment for the base treachery of their attack on Serbia, 
already beset by the two great, cowardly empires on the 
north. One is inclined to believe that, but for the Satanic 
promptings of Austria, and of Austria's tool, Tsar Ferdi- 
nand, the Bulgarians would not have behaved so basely in 
1913 and again in 1915. But it will take pretty sharp chas- 
tisement, thoroughly to convince them of sin. 

Moving eastward from Poland, Bohemia, the Slovak and 
Serbian region, we come to Ukrainia and Russia. Exactly 
by what means the pro- Austrian junta that called itself the 
Ukrainian Rada was able to seize power and hold it long 
enough to make an infamous treaty with the Teutons, we 
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have not yet been told. But we may, perhaps, penetrate 
through this false and treacherous element on the surface to 
the more genuine forces beneath, the elements which are, 
in race and spirit, truly Slavonic. For it must be remem- 
bered that the present rulers both of Russia and of Ukrainia 
do not pretend to be Slavonic at all. They are " Interna- 
tionalists," not Slavs. 

The Germans may have intended to strike a fair bargain 
with the Ukrainians, as Germans understand fairness. But 
their intention will amount to nothing. That which passes 
for the German soul will be too strong for them, as it has 
been too strong for them in Belgium and Poland. And then, 
as in Belgium and Poland, they will begin to tyrannize and 
plunder through the Ukraine, with that peculiar and intoler- 
able brutality of which they hold the secret. Then, if not 
before, the Slavonic spirit, temporarily bought and seduced 
by we know not just what corrupt consideration, will revolt 
and rise against them, as it is ready to rise against them, in 
Poland, in Bohemia, in the whole Serbian region. By that 
time, too, the Bolshevik leaven will have worked its way 
through Russia, bringing not only the bitter misery which 
is its inevitable result, but, let us hope, opening the way for 
genuine contrition and repentance. Given the Russian char- 
acter, such an outcome is not only possible; it is extremely 
probable. We shall then have, throughout the whole region 
which lies between the Teutons on the one hand and the 
alluring East on the other, the elements of a vast Slavonic 
explosion against the Teutons, an explosion which will have 
behind it the whole driving force of an intense national 
genius and all the moral indignation of spirits outraged by 
German atrocities. And that explosion, it would seem, will 
blow the bottom out of the Berlin-Bagdad, the Vienna- 
Vladivostok dream. At any rate, it is a tremendous pos- 
sibility. 

If we accept some such basis as this — the living principle 
of Slavonic nationality — what line of statesmanlike effort 
should we consequently follow? Since the revolution began 
in Russia, more than a year ago, we have tended to treat the 
mass of Russians as if they were Americans. We cannot 
be greatly blamed for this, since it seems that both France 
and England fell into a like mistake; they thought of the 
Russians as Western Constitutionalists, and acted toward 
them accordingly. I am afraid, indeed, that Socialists from 
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both France and England, as well as Socialists from the 
United States, had a malign influence' upon Russia's destiny. 
But, taking the matter largely, our mistake was to think of 
them as Americans, saturated with our own Constitutional 
theory, expert in our Constitutional practice; and we 
thought that it would be as easy a thing for them to make a 
water-tight constitution as it would be, let us say, to amend 
the Constitution of New York or Connecticut. But we 
should remember one thing — and it will go far to explain 
to us the cause of our wild miscalculation: that only in one 
land has representative self-government been an indigenous 
growth. Representative self-government was deeply rooted 
on our Atlantic coast long before 1776, and therefore nat- 
urally grew and prospered. But even in France of the Third 
Republic it is so far from stable that French patriotism is 
in continual jeopardy from French politics, and one Prime 
Minister is about to put another on trial for high treason. 

Let us understand, then, that the constitutional theories 
which move and guide us have as little influence over the mass 
of Russians, as little existence even, as the details of Selenog- 
raphy. And let us begin to find out what the things are, 
which really enkindle and inflame the Russian heart. He 
will turn presently in utter misery from the ghastly decep- 
tions of his Socialism, and will, perhaps, be ardently eager 
to respond to the right inspiration, if we have the wisdom, 
as we have the opportunity, to give it powerful backing. 

The Russian has in him a fund of loyalty, of religious 
emotion ; these things guide him, not constitutional theories. 
He is tremendously influenced by symbols. So, by the way, 
are we; and quite rightly. Two of our symbols are " Old 
Glory " and " Uncle Sam," neither of which is provided 
for in our Constitution; yet I think they are, in their way, 
more potent — they arouse stronger and more vigorous emo- 
tion, and emotion of a very high and fine quality — than do the 
clauses of our Constitution. Our national anthem is another 
symbol. 

Let us admit the same thing for the Russian masses, 
immeasurably less developed than we are, in the direction of 
constitutional theory and practice. The revolution of a year 
ago robbed them at a single stroke of all their symbols: 
robbed them of their " Little Father," the equivalent, let us 
say, of our " Uncle Sam." What was vitally important was 
not the character and capacity of the Russian gentleman 
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who summoned the Hague Conference and abolished vodka; 
what was vitally important was the ideal, the image of the 
" Little Father " in a hundred million Russian hearts. Uncle 
Sam has neither summoned a Hague Conference nor abol- 
ished vodka; nay, he belongs to the family of Dream Chil- 
dren. Yet he has his power and inspiration, and every 
hoarding in our land bears testimony to it. And the symbol 
of the " Little Father " was incomparably more potent with 
the Russian; above all, with the Russian soldier. How the 
Russian soldier gets on without his symbol we saw in the 
shameful rout at the end of last July. But how would our 
own men on the fighting line stand the annihilation of 
"Uncle Sam"? Add the substitution of the red rag of 
Socialism for Old Glory; add the loss of the National An- 
them ; and we can see that our fighting line would receive a 
pretty formidable shock. Let us, then, be open-minded 
enough to understand that the same thing, though infinitely 
greater in degree, has happened to the far less developed, far 
more imaginative Russian peasants, including the youthful 
peasants in uniform. 

I think that our attitude toward them has been all wrong. 
We have never looked the facts in the face. What the Rus- 
sians need is not constitutional theories but concentrated 
symbols ; symbols that will stir their hearts as our hearts are 
stirred by Old Glory and the National Anthem. And, now 
that the hour inevitably approaches when the Russian peas- 
ant, driven to misery and despair by his experiments in 
Socialism, will react with an aching and longing heart to the 
old things which raised him above himself and gave him 
something of nobility, let us recognize and act on the funda- 
mental truth that only that Government will be good for 
him, or even possible for him, which accords with his national 
character and genius. We have it in our power to help him 
back to the path of loyalty and faith. During the last fif- 
teen months we have tried out our prejudices on him, with 
pretty tragical results. Let us learn from our painful ex- 
perience, and meet more wisely our new opportunity. 

Charles Johnston. 



